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Many a visitor to St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome (Fig. 1) will move 
with awe under the high-vaulted nave until he stops, while his wonder 
grows, beneath the dome of Michelangelo, poised in majesty some 405 
feet above him. It is not surprising that long minutes may pass before 
he turns his thoughts to what may lie beneath him. True, the pious 
pilgrim will already have paid his homage of prayer before reaching 
this point, and then will wish to descend to the crypts where a tradition, 
centuries old, has fixed the tomb of Peter the Fisherman, under the 
high altar. This is in the region of a semi-circular area called le Grotte 
Nuove, the “New Crypts,” while, stretching in three parallel rows directly 
towards the entrance of the Basilica almost as far as the second pillar 
from the vestibule, is another group called le Grotte Vecchie, the “Old 
Crypts” (Fig. 4). In the latter are found tombs of some of the past 
Popes and sovereigns from the tenth century to the present day, such 
as Pope Gregory V (999) and his cousin, the German emperor Otto II; 
the only English Pope, Hadrian IV (Nicholas Breakspear, 1159); Pope 
Boniface VIII (1303); Queen Christina Alexandra of Sweden (1689); 
James III (1766) with his two sons, Charles Edward and Henry, the 
last of the Stuart line, etc. 


Below these crypts, what was to be seen or described? Here, his- 
torians and architects were hardly better instructed than the uninformed 
pilgrim. It was known indeed that the present basilica, built in suc- 
cessive stages from c. 1508 to c. 1630 by the gifted Renaissance architects 
Bramante,. Raphael, Sangallo, Michelangelo, Maderna, Bernini and 
others, was raised on the site of the basilica which the emperor Constan- 
tine had constructed about 324 A.D. It was also known from the 
time of Maffeo Vegio (1406-1457) that there was a pagan cemetery 
in this region, indications of which have appeared at various times since 
then, e. g. in 1615 when the section about the Confessio Petri or burial 
site was being built. Yet the reports of that particular probing remain 
unsatisfactory, being limited largely to sarcophagi, medals, and an in- 
scription of a noble lady, Maesia Fabia Titiana. 


Richer in results were the works performed beneath the four corners 
of the high altar in 1626 to nrovide strong foundations for the four 
bronze sviral columns that still today support Gian Lorenzo Bernini's 
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imposing baldachin, almost 29 meters or 95 feet high. Virgin soil was 
reached at depths of 3.96, of 4.40, of 3.74 and of 2.64 meters, under the 
pavement of the crypt, at the northeast, the southeast, the southwest, 
and the northwest corners respectively, showing how the Vatican hill 
sloped to the east in this region. About 2.75 meters to the south of 
the Confessio was found a wall running from east to west. , Another wall, 
semi-circular in form, was reported as being near the Confessio, to the 
west, and as being centered on the axis of the basilica. On the south 
again, to.the east, were found burial chambers, a number of sarcophagi, 
and coins of Commodus (186-192), and also of Maximianus (286-305) 
in a deep niche, whereas in the southwest were found other sarcophagi 
sand a statue, most probably of the early third century, of a certain 








Fig. 2. An earlier view of the northeastern corner of the Grotte Veechie, the ‘‘Old Crypts.”’ 
In the rear center is seen the tomb of Pope Nicholas V (1447-1455) and on the reader's 
left that of Paul II (1464-1471). The crypts in general will be systematized anew for the 
Holy Year of 1950. (Photo by Anderson) 


Agricola, bearing an inscription in unblushing praise of the Epicurean 
life. None ot these objects, when found, had suffered disturbance. In 
the northeastern part a coin of Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius (145- 
176), and medieval burials were discovered, as well as older ashes and 
urns disturbed from their first place. In the northwestern section a 
number of sarcophagi, and beneath them a number of hollows to receive 
bones, were brought to light. In this pagan cemetery, used, as it ap- 
peared at the time, from 150 to 300 A. D., no clearly Christian burials 
were discovered. Apart from knowledge of this cemetery, it was also 





1 Hans Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom (second edition), Berlin and Leipzig (1927), 
pp. 191-207. 
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generally accepted that the three southern walls of Constantine’s basilica 
rested on the northern walls of Nero’s circus, and that north of these 
a street, the Via Cornelia, ran east and west under the basilica (Fig. 11). 
It is clear, therefore, that information regarding the Vatican underground 
was not very complete, and that, if the spade were put to work, we 
might be headed for a few surprises. Only in our day has this actually 
begun to take place. 








HISTORY OF THE NEW FINDINGS 


The Vatican crypts have a difference of no more than 3 meters 
between the floor of the Constantinian basilica and the pavement of 
St. Peter’s today (Fig. 10); the latter is supported by pillars and con- 
necting arches, while the vaulted chambers thus resulting served as 
crypts (Fig. 2). When a fitting place was being sought for the tomb 
of Pope Pius XI, hollow spots were found, by mere chance, as it were, 
in the wall near the tomb of Pius X, as inscriptional tablets were being 
removed from the wall. The walls were opened more and more and it 
was decided to secure a better disposition of the crypts for the future 
by gaining more space and by lowering the floor some eighty centimeters. 
This work was begun in January 1941 under the direction of the Rev. 
Msgr. Ludwig Kaas by an archaeological commission consisting of Prof. 
Enrico Josi, the Rev. Antonio Ferrua, S. J., the Rev. Engelbert Kirsch- 
baum, S. J., and Prof. Gustavo Giovannoni, who died in 1947 and was 
succeeded by his assistant, Prof. Bruno Apollonj; the commission was 
assisted particularly by Prof. Giuseppe Nicolosi as engineer. Actually, 
it may be said that two excavations were undertaken, one under the 
Grotte Vecchie, and another under the Confessio (Figs. 3 and 4). The 
results are not to be published fully until the complete report, including 
texts, photographs and plans, is ready.” At about 20 cms. below the crypt 
there appeared the floor of Constantine’s basilica, immediately beneath 
this Christian burials, and a cornice which proved to be part of a 
Roman mausoleum. On the level of the crypts available space was 
found outside of them, both to the north and south, only at a point 
beyond the first great pillar of St. Andrew (Fig. 4), southeast of the 
Confessio. Otherwise, the areas outside of the crypts were not buttressed 
with walls and arches but had been simoly filled in with earth and 
rubble. Hence, as the work proceeded, new and arduous problems 


2. The sources for our present article are the following: C. Respighi, ‘‘La tomba apostolica del 
Vaticano,"’ Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, 19 (1942), pp. 1-17; ‘‘Esplorazioni recenti nella 
confessione ‘Beati Petri’,’’ ibid., pp. 19-26; Antonio Ferrua, S. J.,*‘‘Nelle grotte di S. Pietro,’’ 
Civilta Cattolica, 92-III (1941), pp. 358-365, 424-433, ‘‘Nuove scoperte sotto S. Pietro,’ ibid., 
93-IV (1942), pp. 73-86, 228-241; ‘‘Lavori e scoperte nelle grotte di San Pietro,’’ Bullettine 

Commissione Archeologica del Governatorate di Roma, LXX (1942), pp. 95-106; Enrico 

Josi, ‘‘Gli scavi nelle Sacre Grotte Vaticane,’’ Il Vaticano nel 1944, Roma (1944), pp. 188- 
199; ‘‘Le Sacre Grotte,’’ in Vatieane, Firenze (1946). pp. 25-53; Giuseppe Nicolosi, ‘‘Question! 
nuove intorno alla Essilica Constantiniana in Vaticano,"’ Tl Vatieane nel 1944, Roma 
(1944), pp. 200-207. Finally, the Rev. Msgr. Ludwig Kaas and the Rev. Engelbert Kirsch- 
baum, S. J., were most kind in reading over the manuscript and in clarifying many points 
in their discussions. 
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were met and had to be overcome, and other supports added to sustain 
the pavement — not the mighty pillars — of the modern basilica. 





In other respects the work was less difficult than an excavation in 
Palestine or Mesopotamia. There was, strictly speaking, no ceramic 
material and no stratification, but simply two rows of mausoleums, 
running roughly parallel east and west, and divided by a moderately 
wide passage (Fig. 5). Although twenty of them have been unearthed 
to date eastwards beyond the second ‘pillar from the Confessio, the 
cemetery doubtless lay along the whole plain from the slope of the 
Vatican hill towards the Tiber, probably the greatest cemetery in Rome. 





Fig. 3. The area of the new excavations in approximate relation to the Basilica, om which 
they are separated by the intervening level of the Vatican crypts. 


Its greatest mausoleum was that of the Roman emperor Hadrian (117- 
138), still standing today and known as Castel San Angelo. As noted 
above, sepulchral monuments have been found at various points in this 
cemetery before, at the bell-tower, and under the choir and sacristy. 
In January 1600 some altars dedicated to the Magna Mater, dating from 
between 305 and 390 A. D., were found at an angle facing the Campo 
Santo Teutonico, and in the summer of 1936 the corner of a burial 
piece was discovered some 36 meters east of the obelisk, and 6.50 meters 
below the Piazza San Pietro. Our new double row of mausoleums, 
occupving a space 13 meters wide. all faced to the south. Almost all 
of them had been vaulted, and all the vaults but three had been 
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destroyed in the building of Constantine’s Basilica. The fagade of one 
of the mausoleums, called “Egyptian,” of the southern row was also 
destroyed by a wall of the basilica, of which more below. This was 
so because the mausoleums decline at an angle of some four degrees 
in a SW-NE direction from the axis of the basilica, so that near the 
Confessio the divergence became more than a little. The mausoleums 
were in use mainly from the year 100 on into the fourth century A. D. 
when Christian usage is quite apparent. That the region was used 
for burials before 100 A. D., however, is seen from the presence of 
ossuaries where bones from preceding tombs had been gathered to- 
gether. It was an area perpetuae sepulturae tradita (an area set aside 
permanently for burials). The northern row is the earlier one, its mauso- 
leums being built, almost throughout, in chronological and local suc- 
cession towards the Confessio. In this row of the early second century, 
a double manner of burial was employed: incineration, the ashes being 
stored in urns which were placed in niches, generally in the upper 
parts of the walls; and inhumation, whereby the body was often placed 
in an arcosolium in the lower part of the wall, that is, in a semi-circular 
recess containing a coffin-like space covered by a slab. The incineration 
here does not seem to have lasted much beyond 150 A. D., and a few 
cases of it are found in the southern row, which began about the end 
of the second century A.D. But here cremation was evidently dying 
out, for inhumation was mainly used in arcosolia of both the upper 
and lower registers of the walls. The mausoleums of the southern row 
were separated from each other by a slight passage, whereas those of 
the northern row have contiguous walls and in many cases access to 
them was gained by a stairway descending from the hill. 

The cemetery was of a fairly well-to-do class of people, the mauso- 
leums being richer than those of the Isola Sacra at Ostia. All of them, ex- 
cept one called reticulatum, indicating masonry done in a diagonally 
jointed style, were done in opus mixtum. Some of them were found well 
crowded with sarcophagi which in many instances were exquisitely 
finished. At times apertures in the ground showed where libations were 
poured through channels to the buried below, and the presence of 
animal bones attested the celebration of feasts held in honor of the 
deceased. It will be interesting to see this cemetery somewhat in detail, 
first, in many of its pagan, and then, in its much more meager Christian 
remains. After this we shall speak of the region adjoining the Confessio 
or burial site of Peter, of the basilica of Constantine, and of the 
problems of Nero’s circus and of the Via Cornelia. 











THE PAGAN BURIALS UNDER THE OLD CRYPTS 


Leaving the first mausoleum (Fig. 4, marked b) near the east end 
of the northern row for later comment, we find that the second (Fannia) 
was comnosed of two chambers, the outer one, containing urns, being 
open to the sky, and the inner one, with a vault still preserved, contain- 
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ing both incinerations and inhuma- 
tions. Ornamentations of two peri- 
ods were discerned in this mauso- 4 
leum, the first of delicately traced <-->---- | 
garlands, birds, and flower baskets, y 
and the second of a more ponder- 
ous character. At a second period 
the outer entrance was closed and 
a stairway constructed as an en- 
trance into the outer court. This 
mausoleum, which lay 5.18 meters 
under the crypt and was itself 4.80 
meters high, had been in use from 
the first half of the second century 
to the end of the Constantinian peri- 
od. A sarcophagus inscribed as fol- 
lows was found: “To the divine 
Manes of Fannia Redempta, who 
lived 46 years, 5 months and 7 days. 
Aurelius Hermes, freedman of the 
two emperors, to his incomparable 
wife with whom he lived 33 years.” 
Marriage upon occasion was en- 
tered at an early age among the --------__., 
Romans of this time. 
The third mausoleum was of the 

Tullii, being 3.58 by 5.40 meters in __ 
dimension. It had a dedicatory tab- --—! 
let over the entrance, and contained 
inscribed cippi (gravestones) of : 
the late second century, as well as Soe | oe 
later sarcophagi placed there in the 
third, with scenes of shepherds, 
cockfights, and with the dead rep- 
resented as holding rolled docu- 
ments. The fourth mausoleum, 
called reticulatum, was construct- 
ed, like the second, of two rooms, 
one open and the other originally 
vaulted over, with niches reserved 
for urns. 











Fig. 4. Detailed plan (unbroken lines) of the excavated area under the Old and New Crypts. 
The writer wishes to thank the Rev. Msgr. Ludwig Kaas for generously releasing this 
plan as well as for supplying the photographs reproduced in Figs. 5-9, and 12. (Editer’s 
note: Figs. 4-9 and 12 are here printed by special courtesy to The Bi 
and may not be reproduced without permission of the Rev. FABBRICA di 8S. Pietro in 
Vaticano.) 
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The fifth mausoleum was of the Aelii, measuring 4.88 by 3.33 
meters; it too had been vaulted. It contained three large arcosolia and 
was quite rich, having a fagade with polychrome decoration and pedi- 
mented windows, while the interior was adorned with stucco. On the 
west wall were depicted a basket of flowers and a peacock on either 
side of it; on the opposite side stood a stairway. Both cremation and 
inhumation were practised, and the occupants were freedmen of 
Antoninus Pius (138-61), one of them, a certain Titus Aelius Tyrannus, 
having been an accountant of the Belgian province of the empire, a 
comn(entariis) prov(inciae) Belgicae. Two of the cremation jars were 
of alabaster. 








One of the most sumptuous of all the mausoleums was the sixth, 
belonging to the Caetennii. Lying about 5.30 meters under the crypt, 
it was 4.80 meters high to its vault, its fagade being preserved to the 
height of 4.30 meters. It was 5.50 by 6.10 meters in lateral dimensions. 
Dating from shortly before the middle of the second century, it not 
only contained incinerations and arcosolia, but also depositions two 
meters deep in the pavement, which were protected from subterraneous 
waters by a carefully planned drainage system. In its last period it 
contained at least one certain Christian burial. It was quite beautiful. 
While the exterior had windows decorated with terra cotta and reliefs, the 
“pposite wall inside had an apsidal niche between small stucco columns, 
some plain, some spiral, with a scene of Venus rising from the waves, 
supported by two “Tritons. Similar columns separated the niches of 
cinerary urns. At least four cippi (gravestones) were found, one rather 
large and elegantly worked in acanthus leaf design with the inscription 
M. Caetennio Antigono et Tulliae Secundae coniugi eius. Outside the door 
was found a large marble sarcophagus of the end of the third century 
with the following inscription running from cover to lower side: 
(cover) -D.M./ OSTORIAE . CHE/LIDONIS . G . F . / OSTORII 
- EVHO/DIANI . CONSVLIS (side) DESIGNATI / FILIAE . 
IN/CONPARA/BILIS . CASTITA/TISETAMORIS / ERGAMARITVM 
/ EXEMPLIFEMI/NAE . VIB . IOLAVS . / AMEMORIA / IMP . 
AVGVSTI / VXORI, “To the divine Manes of Ostoria Chelido, of 
senatorial family, daughter of Ostorius Evodianus, consul elect, a woman 
of incomparable purity, and of love for *her husband, Vibius Iolaus, 
secretary of the Emperor, to his wife.” Inside was found the corpse 
embalmed; present also were small bits of purple cloth and some 
golden threads. One arm still bore a golden bracelet. 


The seventh mausoleum was quite small and its cruciform vault 
had been staved in by one of the sustaining pillars of the crypt above. 
This rested on about three meters or so of loose earth, of which the 
chamber was full. The niches containing funerary urns above the 
arcosolia had all been walled in by the ancient Romans. 
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A most elegant mausoleum was the eighth, made, according to its 
title, by “C. Valerius Herma for himself, for his wife Flavia Olympias, 
daughter of Titus, for his daughter Valeria Maxima, for his son Valerius 
Olympian, for his freedmen, freedwomen and their descendants.” Other 
graffiti and epitaphs found inside show this to have been indeed of the 
Valerii, one of the family having died at the age of four years, five 








Fig. 5. A view of the iter or passage between the two rows of mausoleums, looking west on 
the northern row from the Tullii to the Caetennii. The Reticolatum and the Aelii lie 
between. (Vatican photo) 


months and thirteen days. Besides the use of niches and of arcosolia 
there were sarcophagi placed in the marble pavement. The walls of 
the interior were terminated with Hermes, that is, quadrangular pillars 
mounted by a bust, in our case often bearing a certain wistfulness of 
expression. There were bas-reliefs of the deceased in toga virilis, or 
in the case of women, in the palla or large mantle worn over the robe, 
not to speak of artistic stucco scenes of satyrs and Bacchantes. The 
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Valerii seemed quite rich, for the exquisite workmanship of their mauso- 
leum shows technique reminiscent of a period much earlier than the 
late second and third centuries. The eastern wall opened out into an- 
other chamber, similarly arranged, and this was approached by a stair- 
way from the hill above. Here there was preserved in a niche, in 
stucco, what is interpreted by some as a personification of Hypnos, a 
tall cloaked figure with batlike wings; above him two cherubs play with 
a cornucopia filled with poppy stalks. A bit farther on a ninth mauso- 
Jeum was found constructed by another group called the Caetennii as 
the dedication over the entrance infofms us. North of this row no further 
burials were discovered, but only the virgin soil nearby of the hill 
sloping from the north. 





On the south, as stated, lay a second row of mausoleums, and per- 
haps the most important of these is the one named “Egyptian,” so called 
because on the three interior walls (the fagade had been destroyed) 
there were triple representations in profile of an Egyptian figure, 
thought to be a deity, standing on a cushion. He holds with his right 
arm a long staff, and in his left hand the ‘ankh sign, signifying life. This 
figure is portrayed in blue, green, and yellow on a red background, 
and, in connection with it, it may not be accidental that this mausoleum 
was destined uniquely for inhumation, since large arcosolia occupied 
both upper and lower registers of the walls. The chamber was roughly 
4.65 by 4.33 meters in dimension, and lay at a depth of 6.30 meters 
below the crypt. It seems that about 200 A. D. it passed from the hands 
of Egyptian votaries to those of a Dionysiac cult, as seen, e. g., from 
the scenes elaborated on the later sarcophagi. The cover of one (Fig 6) 
shows an offering of incense and the sacrifice of a goat which Silenus 
approaches, riding on an ass amid wild Bacchic revelling. On the 
front side is depicted the triumph of Dionysius, who is drawn forward 
on a chariot by a Centaur. Before him a jubilant cortege of Maenads, 
Bacchantes, and satyrs with Pan, has stopped about Ariadne, discovered 
asleep on the isle of Nasos (Fig. 6). For the pagan of antiquity, 
marriage in such mythological scenes was often the symbol of eternal 
happiness. About the end of the third century this mausoleum contained 
a Christian burial (see below). 


The next mausoleum to the east was of the Marcii, destined, like 
the preceding, for inhumation only. Its eastern wall, measuring 3.55 
by 3.88 meters, was preserved intact, and the interior was imposingly 
painted with Sileni and mythological scenes, sea-monsters and Nereids, 
festoons, peacocks and smaller birds. The pavement was done in opus 
sectile, a mosaic of colored marble slabs. Two sarcophagi were present 
The first had representations of the four seasons on the lid, and at the 
two corners of the front side were the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, 
holding horses and bearing lances. In the center a panel above two 
tragic masks contained the bust of the deceased, who is represented 
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holding a rolled document in her hand. The second sarco hagus read 
on the lid: “Q. Marcius Hermes made this for himself and for Marcia 
Thrasonis, his most worthy wife, during their lifetime.” He is portrayed 
on the right, with curly hair and short beard, holding a scroll in his 
left hand, and she is on the left, with hair parted in early third century 
style, and wearing large ear-rings. In her left hand she holds a pome- 
granate, fruit sacred to Proserpina, the queen of the netherworld. The 
sarcophagus itself has three scenes (Fig. 7), divided «4 two panels of 
curving lines. In the center is Bacchus, covered only by a single flap 








Fig. 6 A typical pagan sarcophagus showing the triumph of Dionysius. It was found in the 
**Egyvtian’’ mausoleum. (Vatican photo) 


of his mantle, standing under an arcade which is supported by two 
fluted Corinthian columns and adorned above with two tragic masks 
and small sea-horses. His right arm, holding a jug, lies about a young 
satyr, who regards him, smiling upwards. With his left he leans lightly 
on a long cone-topped staff, near which a vine creeps upward, crown- 
ing the head of the god with its fruit and leaves. At his left, a small 
bearded satyr, with the feet of a goat and the ears of an ass, bestrides 
a panther and holds aloft the cornucopia. At the right corner, a satyr 
dances on tiptoe, holding the child Dionysius on his left arm, and at 
the left corner, a young Maenad, clad in a sleeveless tunic, puffs her 
cheeks in blowing a double flute as she sweeps gracefully forward. 


The next mausoleum to the east was similar to the preceding but 
without sarcophagi. The space dividing the two had been filled in with 
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sarcophagi piled one above the other, and it was closed up from the 
passageway by a little wall. The pictures of the arcosolia, doubtless 
Dionysiac, are greatly faded, and the fine polychrome mosaic of the 
north wall was all but ruined. 





THE CHRISTIAN FINDINGS UNDER THE OLD CRYPTS 


The cemetery was clearly pagan; however, some Christians found 
their burial there in the later period, about the fourth century, and in 
some instances earlier. In the mausoleum of the Caetenni, a marble 
slab over a floor burial (marked f) reads in the upper left-hand corner 
- ANIMA . DVLCIS . / . GORGONIA and under this she is shown 
drawing water from a well. The main inscription runs: - MIRE . 
ISPECIE - ET - CASTITATI / EIVS - AEMILIE - GORGONIAE - 
QVE . / VIXIT . ANN . XX. VIII . MENS. II . D . XXVIII . / 
(and in smaller letters) DORMITIMPACE / COIVGI . DVLCISSIME 
‘ / - FECI - “To the remarkable beauty and chastity of Aemilia Gorgonia, 
who lived 28 years, 2 months, 28 days. She sleeps in peace. I have 
made (this) for my most beloved wife.” On both sides of the second 
last line two doves in flight carry the olive branch in their claws, to 
signify, as does the scene at the well, eternal repose. In the center of 
the north wall a tomb, first used for a Tullius Hermadion, was subse- 
quently used again in a way which, for style and palaeography, leads 
one to believe it also is Christian: SIRICFVS . / ANORVMXXV . / 
MESORVM : V - / VXOR - FECIT - VIRGI/NIO SVOCVMQVE/ 
BENEVICKXIT . AVIIII, “Siricius of 25 years and 5 months. The wife 
made (it) for her husband with whom she lived happily for 9 years.” 
In like manner the “Egyptian” mausoleum contained a Christian burial 
about the end of the’ third’ century, for in the west wall was set a 
sarcophagus of clay, above which an epigraph in red contained the 
typically Christian word deposita, or perhaps depositus, as well as the 
palm and the dove. 

Under the Grotte Vecchie there was also found a large marble 
sarcophagus of the fourth century, excellently finished. On the lid Jonas 
is shown first being thrown into the sea, then being rescued, and finally 
reclining under a fruit-laden tree. On the side, in a central niche, the 
deceased is shown in robe and long mantle, holding a volume of the 
law, and at either corner, her intercessors, Peter and Paul, are repre- 
sented. Another sarcophagus, which is less skillfully executed, is also , 
Christian, apparently, since the young woman, deceased, is shown in the 
attitude of prayer. 

The most important discovery here, however, was a small mauso- 
leum (Fig 4, a) at the western end of the northern row, near the 
Confessio. Situated between two columbaria, it had itself contained 
incinerations in the second half of the second century, but in the third 
century had been acquired by Christians who closed over the niches. 
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and covered both the vault, which is preserved largely intact, and the 
walls, with a single mosaic plan. These mosaics are the earliest Christian 
funerary ones yet discovered. They are set in a rich yellow background 
against which green tendrils and leaves gain intensity of color to 
excellent effect, especially when more than the mere matrix of the 
mosaics is preserved. On the north wall a fisherman with a hook is 
depicted with great technical skill; whether he represents Christ, or 
Peter (given the proximity of the Confessio), we cannot say. On the 
right is shown the familiar scene of Jonas thrown into the sea and 
swallowed by the whale, while opposite it on the left, a damaged figure 
may be that of the Good Shepherd. In the middle of the vault Helios, 








Fig. 7. Another pagan sarcophagus of striking symmetrical design, showing the god Bacchus 
in the center. The sculptor has been especially successful in the almost moving figure 
of the young flutist on the left. (Vatican photo) 


his head the center of a radiating nimbus, touched with gold, is drawn 
forward on his chariot by four fiery horses, and in his left hand, he 
holds an orb, doubtless of the world. Helios is a favorite theme in 
Roman cemeteries, it is true, but given the Christian character of this 
mausoleum, one is justified in asking whether this is a representation, 
not of Apollo, but of Christus Helios. The concept Christus sol iustitiae, 
sol salutis, Christ the sun of justice, the sun of salvation, is already well 
known, and it is not improbable that we have here the earliest iconic 
evidence obtained for it thus far. It could well bespeak the hope of 
the baptized Christian to rise again to new life from the darkness of 
the tomb, like Christ, the sun of salvation. Other scenes in Christian 
cemeteries make such a hope one of their main messages. 


The burial places here unearthed in the Vatican were similar to 
those found on the Appian Way, and also, in 1838, on the Ostian Way, 
at the traditional site of the burial of St. Paul. As a general conclusion, 
it seems that it cannot be argued that the earliest Christian cemeteries 
began in areas owned by freedmen of the emperors, just because the 
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inscriptions of freedmen are found in them. Here, as along the Appian 
and Ostian ways, there are many private names, such as the Caetenni, 
the Marcii, the Valerii, and the Tullii. The words of St. Paul. (Phil. 
4:22), “All the saints greet you, especially those who are of Caesar's 
house,” do not mean that all the brethren referred to were of Caesar's 
house, just as it is not proved that Aquila and Prisca (Rom 15:3-15 

were. Rather it seems these cemeteries were begun from areas beloug 

to private families, such as those of Callistus, Balbina, Priscilla, etc. 
which were put at the disposition of the Christian community. 





THE CONFESSIO AND TRADITION OF PETER’S TOMB 


In the center of the Grotte Nuove we have the traditional site of 
the tomb of Peter. It is not our place here to enter into a discussion of 
the tradition of the death, or even of a sojourn, of Peter in Rome, as 
disputed by some modern critics. Catholics, among others, have always 
detended its validity.’ For the significance of what is to follow, we may 
simply review here conveniently the literary and archaeological grounds 
on which this tradition rests in the main. Clement, the bishop of Rome 
(c. 88- 97 A. D.), when writing to the Corinthians, cited the persecution 
and martyrdom of Peter and Paul as “champions who lived near our 
own times,” and he uses the words, “amongst us.” Ignatius of Antioch 
(c. 110-117), writing to the Romans, said “Not as Peter and Paul do I 
command you,” which, it is argued, means little if Peter and Paul were 
not the traditional lawgivers for the Roman community. In writing to 
the Ephesians (12:1,2) he calls them partakers of the same mysteries 
(or sacred rites) with Paul, who had spent years among them; this is 
advanced as a striking parallel. About the year 200 A.D. Tertullian 
referred to the death of Peter and Paul as having occurred in Rome 
under Nero, and Eusebius in his Church History (326 A.D.) confirms 
this, quoting earlier authorities. Thus he cites the priest Gaius, who 
“arose under Zephyrinus (c. 199-217 A.D.), bishop ‘of Rome. He, in 
a published disputation with Proclus, the leader of the Phrygian heresy, 
speaks as. follows concerning the places where the sacred corpses of 
the aforesaid apostles are laid: ‘But I can show you the trophies of 
those who laid the foundations of this church’.“ This text is most so 
portant. The word translated “trophy” of itself means “memorial,” 
be determined further in the context. That it means only “tomb” in our 
context is clear from the fact that Proclus had defended his Montanist 
heresy with the following words about the apostle Philip and his four 


3. The tradition of Peter’s death in Rome the reader will find fully discussed, and defended 
as highly probable on quite objective grounds by Hans Lietzmann, op. cit., pp. 189-209, 226- 
245. It is defended as certain by Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past, Princeton 

297-304, 374-380. 

istery, II, XXV. 





(1946), pp. 
Church 
This is developed at greater length by Hans Lietzmann, ‘‘Petrus roemischer Maertyrer,’ 


Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Etrlin (1936), pp. 392-410. 
E. g., Jack Finegan, op. cit., p. 378. 
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daughters: “After ian there were four prophetesses, the daughters of 
Philip, at Hierapolis in Asia. Their tomb is there and the tomb of their 
father.” The tradition that Peter and Paul fell as martyrs justifies the 
calling of their tombs “trophies.” In other words, in Gaius’ time, about 
200 A. D., Christians pointed to the Vatican as Peter’s grave. Whoever 
wishes to deny validity to this century-old tradition of Peter’s death 
n Rome must also plausibly explain why it is that no other land has 
ever laid claim to having been his burial place. No one has ever given 
such an explanation; on the contrary, in the years between 95 and 115 
A. D. the tradition of the martyrdom in Rome of Peter and Paul is 
clearly discernible not only in Rome, as shown above, but also in Asia 
Minor.’ It must also be explained why, if the grave of Peter, and that of 





Fig. 8 The offerings of the Magi, and the lone cross, a unique motif in sepulchral art. Note 
the alternating positions of the teet which bring the kings and their gifts well into 
view. (Vatican photo) 


Paul, were pious “inventions,” they were not found together, and in 
a Christian burial ground, as would seem the obvious thing, rather 
than that they should be separated and in unhallowed, pagan surround- 
ings, as is actually the case. For both at the Vatican and on the Ostian 
Way there were pagan cemeteries; yet it is very well known that Christ- 
ians were buried‘ in catacombs as early as 170 A.D., i. e. before the 
time of Gaius. 


When we come to the archaeological evidence our main indications 
up until now had been the catacombs of Sebastian on the Via Appia. 
Here a Christian burial ground, built over a pagan cemetery, was found, 
and it dated from the middle of the third century. Numerous invoca- 
tions, such as Paule et Petre petite pro Victore, “Paul and Peter, pray 
for Victor,” had been scratched on the walls of the room called the 
Triclia. Many of these graffiti are preserved in place, and the names 
of the two apostles are found more than 100 times, but not once was 
the Constantinian sign (the Greek letters, chi and rho, superimposed ) 
discovered, showing that the Triclia could not have been used much 
after 313 A.D., when a Constantinian “Basilica of the Apostles” was 
built over the site. It has been concluded’ that out of fear for the 
safety of the bones of the two apostles during the fierce persecution 
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of Valerian in the year 258, they were brought to these catacombs for 
safe-keeping by the faithful. Support for this has been sought in the 
inscription of Pope Damasus I (c. 366-384), which begins “You should 
know that the saints formerly dwelt here, if you are seeking the names 
of Peter and Paul . . .,” and which was presumably placed near the 
crypt of the church of St. Sebastian there. The words are taken to 
mean “were formerly buried here.” Support is also sought from the 
Depositio Martyrum, part of a Roman Church Calendar edited in 354 

D., but first composed in 336 A. D. For June 29 the Depositio records 
the following feast: III Kal. Iul. Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostense 
Tusco et Basso cons. This is found in more complete form in the Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum, also of the fourth century, which reads: “At 
Rome on the Aurelian Way the birthday (i.e. in heaven) of the Holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul, Peter in the Vatican, but Paul on the Ostian 
Way,, both at the Catacombs, having suffered under Nero, in the con- 
sulate of Bassus and Tuscus.” The last two were consuls in the year 
258 A.D. However, the noted Bollandist, Hippolyte Delehaye,’ has 
expressed his misgivings about such a transference to the catacombs, 
and proposes that the feast celebrated there in their honor may refer 
to some sojourn along the route by which they came from the Orient. 
The inscription of Damasus, which does not sin by excess of clarity, 
should perhaps be understood literally. In any case, given the extreme 
reverence of the ancient Romans for the remains of the dead, the pagan 
Vatican cemetery was as safe as any place, and in the supposition of 
the transference to the catacombs, it is surprising that there is not rather 
a record of re-translation to the original resting place in the Vatican. 
This is precisely the triumphal feast one would expect to have recorded. 
The question, therefore, of the temporary deposition at the catacombs 
of OS cagerem is not easily settled. It is obvious, however, that the 
tradition of Peter’s tomb in the Vatican is independent of this question. 





Thus we have resumed briefly the earliest traditions regarding the 
sojourn and especially the tomb of Peter in Rome. However, the excava- 
tions of the sixteenth century, and especially those of the early seventeenth 
century, as shown above, did not touch any such tomb or altar above 
it. Furthermore, the earlier report that when, in 1594, the present high 
altar was being founded under Pope Clement VIII (1592-1605), it was 
possible through an aperture to see the tomb of Peter and on it, a golden 
cross of Constantine, has often been repeated. Now this comes from 
Fr. M. Torrigio, but neither was he himself an eye witness nor were his 





A Hippolyte Delehaye, S. J., Les origines du culte des martyrs (second edition), Bruxelles 
(1933), pp. 263-269. 

8. Cc. seooem. ‘‘La tomba apostolica del Vaticano,’’ Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, 19 
(1942), p. 

9. L. De oe ‘“‘Importante coperchio di sarcophago cristiano scoperto nelle Grotte Vaticane,’ 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, 21 (1944-45), pp. 249-280 
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sources eye witnesses, and he wrote some years after the event.’ More 
plausible is the report of J. Grimaldi who tells that an altar was seen, 
but still little light is shed upon the tomb of Peter or its position. Since 
these excavations of the seventeenth century, no major attempt had been 
made up until now to probe nearer to the traditional spot. Because of 
the vicissitudes through which Rome has passed, especially the sack 
of the city by the Saracens in 846, writers are inclined to look 
upon the tomb of Peter as consisting essentially of an urn containing 
the bones of the Apostle. But this and other questions only the spade 
can settle. What, therefore, do we know today from the most recent 
excavations beneath the Grotte Nuove? 


CHRISTIAN FINDINGS UNDER THE CONFESS!O 


One of the most interesting objects was a sarcophagus lid, found 
near the semi-circular corridor, not far from the famous sarcophagus 
of the Roman prefect Junius Bassus, who died in 359 A.D. It shows 





Fig. 9 The ‘Story of Joseph.’’ The break in the lid prevents a complete analysis of the scene 
to the left, apparently laid in Egypt. (Vatican photo) 


on the right of the uninscribed tablet, the adoration of the Magi, and 
behind the Virgin stands the cross, tall, bare, frontally presented and 
without sign of a base, a unique motif in Christian sarcophagal art 
(Fig. 8). This presentation of Christ's triumph through the cross has 
its prototype on the left side in two scenes from the life of Joseph (Fig. 
9), here again a new motif. We see him first in his affliction being 
drawn from the well in Dothain as a merchant approaches, and then 
we have what is doubtless a scene in Egypt where Joseph is ray Sn 
savior in time of famine. However, the details aré not absolutely clear 
and perhaps an allusion to Benjamin is not to be excluded. The panels 
are symmetrically arranged, both starting with angels and camels, but 
not rigidly so as regards the general groupings. General character and 
especially artistic details argue for a late Constantinian date, about 
340 A. D. 
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As regards the main question of Peter’s tomb, only that can be 
communicated which has been released to date. This important section 
of the work must be carefully studied and restudied before a mature 
and detailed report can be made public. Nevertheless, in a radio 
address of May 13, 1942, the present Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, pronounced 
the following words: “But in the central part, where three altars of dif- 
terent periods rise, one above the other, the untiring zeal of the searchers 
has found a monument, simple in form, but on which the devotion of 
the faithful had conferred the character of a venerable place of cult 
much before the era of Constantine. This is attested by the graffiti, 
which are found on a wall inside the monument, showing the same 
form as those of the martyrs’ tombs in the Christian cemeteries. These 
graffiti, which lead us back to the times of the persecutions, gave us 
historical certitude that here we have the remains of that tropaeum, of 
which the presbyter Gaius spoke about the year 200 A.D., with his 
exultant cry, passed on to us by Eusebius; But I can show you the 
trophies of the Apostles (Hist. Eccl. I. Il. c. 25 - Migne P. G. t. 20 col. 
210): words which make us see Gaius as if present once again in the 
mystical darkness of the Vatican crypts. Add, too, to the mention which 
Eusebius himself makes of the monuments, distinguished by the names 
of Peter and Paul, which are still seen in the cemeteries of the city of 
Rome (ibid., l. c.), the insistent demand of Jerome, Doctor of the Church, 
to the presbyter Vigilantius: Does the bishop of Rome do ill, therefore, 
who, over the bones of mortal men, Peter and Paul, for us venerable, but 
for you, a vile handful of dust, offers sacrifices to the Lord, and esteems 
their tombs as the altars of Christ? (Contra Vigil. cap. 8 - Migne P. L. 
t. 23, col. 361-362); and you will see how much these and other testi- 
monies receive new light and confirmation from what has been dis- 
covered and ascertained uv until now. All of them concur and fit 
together in perfect harmony with the language of the monuments 
brought to light, in which saxa loquuntur.”” 





For greater precision and details we must await the official pub- 
lications. The Pope further told how, from September of 1941 until 
the time of the broadcast, more than 1500 ancient and medieval coins 
from royalty and ecclesiastics, from Germany and England to the Latin 
Orient, were found, showing from what distant quarters the pilgrims 
came. That this age-old tradition and devotion to the tomb of Peter 
rested no frail foundation was further emphasized by the Pope when he 
explained that the outlines of the basilica of Constantine, as recovered, 
were of such completeness and clarity as to be “the most convincing 
proof that the Emperor could not and must not have followed motives 
of convenience in selecting the site for his Basilica, but that it was 
imposed upon him by the exact location of the Apostle’s tomb.” 





10. The original text, in Italian, is found in the Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, 19 (1942), 
pp. 29-32 
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THE BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE 


How is this true? Not only were the semi-circular walls of the apse 
of the Constantinian basilica, formerly reported to be the foundations of 
the semi-circular passage in the crypt as arranged by Clement VIII, laid 
bare in the course of the excavations, but also south of the double 
row of mausoleums under the Grotte Vecchie there was found a series 
of three parallel walls running east and west (Figs. 10 and 11). That 
these are the walls of Constantine’s basilica is known from their alter- 
nating courses of brick and tufa stone, dressed in characteristically 
Constantinian fashion as in the Lateran and Appian basilicas. They 
supported his basilica in the Vatican, and apparently served in turn, 
partially, as supports for the southern half of the later Renaissance, our 


axis Pewee of Tet reObtN BASEICA 








Fig. 10. A tentative reconstruction of a cross-section near the western wall of the ‘‘Egyptian’’ 
mausoleum. The dot-and-dash line is of the Valerii mausoleum, lying farther north 
than that of the Caetennii to the east of it. The curving broken line may represent 
somewhat the original contour of the Vatican hill at this point. 


present, basilica. The two spaces they divided off were connected by 
strongly arched passages. The first wall, nearest the central nave, which 
was exposed for a length of nine meters, rested on virgin clay, and was 
about seven meters deep at its base below the floor of Constantine's 
basilica; how much deeper it goes we do not know. It was 2.07 meters 
thick for about 3 meters height and then 1.93 meters thick the rest of 
the way. Running west we know that it destroyed the fagade of the 
“Egyptian” mausoleum. About 7.70 meters to the south of this wall 
rose the second one, 2.68 meters wide, and 7.64 meters south again, 
rose the third, likewise 2.68 meters in width. Investigations made in 
the vicinity of these walls made it certain that they, too, rested on 
virgin soil. North of the mausoleums the first wall near the central 
nave, and the following one, were found, but they were much broader 
and lower. 


We must recall that the Vatican hill sloped indeed from west to 
east, but dropped quite sharply from north to south, as the staircases 
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to the meussiaume showed. Hardly any place was less suited to the 
erection of a mighty church. The difficulties were enhanced not only 
by the veins of water flowing from the hill, and washing the entire 
region (they were later channeled off in the direction. of the present 
sacristy by Pope Damasus I), but also because the tombs were not to 
be destroyed, in accordance with strict Roman pietas. In other words, 
this terrain was already physically and morally occupied. Even if the 
Emperor, in his supreme discretion and power as summus pontifex had 
decided, as he could have, to destroy the mausoleums, he would have 
incurred the strong resentment and displeasure of rich Romans who 
were thus to lose burial grounds sacred to their families for many 
generations. And yet in these early times to erect a church in honor 
of a martyr meant not just anywhere, but over his tomb, and the relics 
were not touched or moved as they may be today. All this means that 
the axis of Constantine’s basilica came to be suspended, to hover, so 
to speak, from five to six meters above the ground (Fig. 10). Conse- 
quently, in order to gain a level surface, he had to cut away part of 
the hill, it is true, but much more did he have to fill in the valley, which 
especially towards the southeast, gained in depth. It has been estimated 
that he must have filled in more than forty thousand cubic meters of 
earth. Such considerations give some idea of the extraordinary technical 
and psychological difficulties which the Emperor had to face, problems 
which were relived by the excavators, and which bear out the words 
that the site of the Basilica was not a choice, but a necessity. It seems 
to be a legitimate question to ask whether he would have taken such 
pains if he were not fully certain that here in the Vatican was the burial 


of Peter. 





THE CIRCUS NERONIS 


It has been commonly accepted up until now that the three southern 
walls of Constantine’s basilica rested on the three northern walls of 
the Circus Neronis, itself oriented also from east to west, and that the 
uninscribed obelisk, moved by Xystus V in 1586 to its position in the 
Piazza San Pietro, originally stood in the center of the Circus (Fig. 11). 
Where the obelisk originally stood we know, and the place is still marked 
in the courtyard near the sacristy. But the former opinion about the Circus 
seems to have been based on a pseudo-scientific description by Jacob 
Grimaldi, who began it in 1605, and also reported on the excavations 
of 1616, but who never saw the parts just Tecently excavated. As a 
matter of fact, the southern walls of the Circus were never found under 
the sacristy, nor under the Campo Santo Teutonico, just east of it, where 
Anthony de Waal excavated down to virgin soil, as he narrates in a letter 
dated July 10, 1895. The excavations undertaken since 1941 show that 
the Circus Neronis could not have been in the regions investigated. How- 
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ever, a valuable discovery was made southeast of the southeastern end 
of the northern row of mausoleums, where another columbarium (Fig. 
4, letter b) was found, bearing in situ, and this fact is of the utmost 
topographical importance, the title of a certain C. Popilius Heracla. 
From the inscription (Fig 12), we see that he had enjoined upon his 
heirs to erect a monument to him in Vatic(ano) ad circum, “in the 
Vatican near the Circus (i.e. of Caius and Nero naturally) beside the 
monument of Ulpius Narcissus.” This notice tells us that the Circus is 


| ow —s 


Co |i 


Fig. 11. A plan, generally accepted until now, of Vatican topography; g¢ marks the spot where 
the obelisk originally stood. For the Via Cernelia and the Circus Nerenis this plan is 
now known to be completely false for the regions investigated. (From H. Lietzmann, 
Petrus und Paulus in Rem, Pi. XIII) 


near but does not necessarily confirm its orientation as being due east 
and west. It may lie somewhere farther east in the region to which 
Carlo Maderna extended the basilica in the form of a Latin cross in 
the years 1607 to 1614, where the recent excavations have not penetrated, 
and where, of course, crypts had never been constructed. 


THE VIA CORNELIA 


Another opinion which prevailed until most recent times was that 
the street, Via Cornelia, ran parallel to the sup northern walls of 
the Circus Neronis, just north of them (Fig. 11). This cannot be true; 
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as the spade has shown. Where, then, was the Via Cornelia? We do 
not know. Some, because of the stairs leading down into the northern 
row of mausoleums, hold that it probably lay north of this row. Thus 
the cemetery would have been between the Via Cornelia on the north 
and the Via Aurelia (nova) on the south. That there was some via on 
the north seems reasonable; whether it was the Via Cornelia, and not 
some smaller one, is another question. The name Cornelia appears in a 





Fig. 12. The text found on the facade of the mausoleum of Popilius Heracla (Fig. 4, b), con- 
cerning his own and his wife’s burial. It proves that the Circus Neronis lay near the 


eastern end of the region excavated. (Vatican photo) 


document of the seventh century;” but in earlier documents, e. g., of 
the fourth century (St. Jerome De vir. ill., L) Peter is said to have been 
buried along the Via Triumphalis; and of the sixth century (Liber Pon- 
tificalis), he is said to have been buried in territurio Triumphale, via 
Aurelia. The opinion has been advanced by Enrico Josi, based on 
excavations of 1936 in the Piazza San Pietro, and on early observations 
by others, that the Via Cornelia came from the east and went west, 
i 





11. Wnrico Josi, ‘‘Le Sacre Grotte,’’ Vaticano, Firenze (1946), p. 37. 
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rising gently near the present southern fountain in the Piazza San Pietro. 
Somewhere shortly before this point the Via Aurelia (nova) forked off 
{rom it to the southwest, while the Via Cornelia continued on westwards 
just south of the facade of the present basilica. Thus the Via Cornelia 
would have run due west, to the south of the double row of mausoleums, 
and to the north of the Circus, giving access to both. As for the Via 
Triumphalis, it is thought of, since Grimaldi’s time, as coming from near 
the Pons Neronis towards the Piazza and, at an undetermined point, as 
having veered northwestwards towards what is now the business section 





ad 
Fig. 13. The Figure on the Chalice of Antioch identified by Dr. G. A. Eisen in his book, The 
Great Chalice of Antioch, as that of the Apostle Peter. Other scholars are uncertain. 
(A sketch by Mrs. R. W. Frank for Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. V. No. 1, Fig. 2, by 
permission of Mr. Fahim Kouchakji) 


of Vatican City. For further clarification about the Via Cornelia we 
must await future excavation and study. 

We can only hope that the spade will continue its wonderful work 
of unfolding the secrets of the ancient world, and especially of sheddin 
light on the lives and deaths of early Christians, on their ho a 
beliefs in the midst of their pagan world. Our increased knowledge of 
the latter gives ever more pointed relief to the former. All these things 
have great meaning for the historian, surely, but greater still, as a stabil- 
izing force, for all those who wish to live the good life by deed and by 
creed in a modern world where, under different names, Bacchus and 
Venus and other deities still receive their ancient cult. 











